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end of the war there was not even a pretence of protection for
the worker.
Long before this the great majority of workers had realized
that they must rely on themselves alone.  Certain unions which
were favourably placed, in trades not much affected by the
economic changes, were able to retain and even improve their
position by cautious action and apparently individual absten-
tion from working for ecblack55 masters.  The cashbook of the
Preston Joiners' Society, dating from 1807 and possibly the
oldest remaining trade union document, records a placid and
discreet existence, in which money is received from initiations
and spent on beer, while the officers in consultation with the
employers are apparently able to prevent any unfortunate
incidents. This uneventful history goes on till 1833. When an
occurrence such as inducing a blackleg to cease blacklegging
has to be noted it is charitably and prudently entered as "to
Poor Brother for Leaving Town ... 3/6".  There were many
other societies whose history must have been similar.   George
White, clerk to the Committee which secured the repeal of the
Acts in 1824, even made the statement that "shoemakers,
printers, papermakers, shipbuilders, tailors, etc.," had been
unaffected by the Acts; this, though an extreme exaggeration
for the writer's purposes at the moment, had a kernel of truth.
Such societies continued to exist and their relief of "tramps55
(travelling members on the road seeking for work) in particular
was not interfered -with, though it might conceal a discreet form
of industrial pressure, in cases where men were "tramping53
because of a dispute.   But if Unions were active or in unpro-
tected trades they were far from unaffected by the Acts.  The
Society of Ironfounders, founded in  1810,  is traditionally
stated to have had to meet at night on the moors in the Midland
area, and its books and records were buried in the ground.
The London tailors had "all but a military system.   Their
orders come from the Executive and are always obeyed.   There
are upwards of twenty regular or Flint houses of call in London:
each house has a delegate and they elect five other delegates
who are technically called the Town.55 Violence, as was later
admitted by the Seamen's Loyal Standard (a union concealed
in a friendly society) might be used against blacklegs; even if it